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But it must be continuous, it must be comprehensive, and it
must form the backbone of a long-term urban improvement.
It must do away with the suburban mentality, either by abolishing
these undesirable appendices, or by integrating them into the
reorganised structure of the whole urban area. The park system
can bring the good sides of the suburbs to the inner wards and
induce people to move nearer to the centre of urban life. It is,
methodically applied, an essential factor in reducing travelling
and eliminating its detrimental effects upon safety and health.
The park and transport systems, as far as the main arteries
are concerned, belong together. Bearing in mind what has been
said on this subject in previous chapters, here are one or two
additional points.
A continuous and spacious park system cannot be developed
as a green belt which affects only the peripheral circuit of a
community. The term " green belt" must, therefore, not be
applied to any other form of open space. The green belt is the
" invisible wall " surrounding our settlements and limiting their
growth. It is a " wall" also against encroachment by specu-
lative builders. L. Mumford mentions the example of a garden
suburb where no green belt was established. This failure
invited " the speculative builder to creep up to the very door
of the community and fatten himself on the values created by
good planning, whilst lowering the values of the neighbouring
property/** On the other hand, green wedges seem to imply
a radial lay-out focused on the centre of the town. It might
be appropriate to drop this terminology altogether. Despite its
obvious advantages, the green-wedge principle is a remnant of
the old conception of a town where the centre had still a real
significance as the seat and symbol of the Church, the Guilds
or the prince. To-day the centre has lost its meaning; and it
will lose it still more when the splitting up of the urban con-
centrations into clearly defined districts and units becomes a
reality. To-day, money is the symbol of the central district of
a city with its banks and commercial buildings. But unlike all
former powers it runs through a narrow network of channels
to every house, to every flat and to every workshop of the com-
munity. To the old centre belonged the fictitious or actual
circumscription which endowed its inhabitants with a feeling of
steadiness and unsophisticatedness. This limitation has been
overcome. The attractive power of the centre has lost its hold
over the other parts of the city, which flow over into the sur-
rounding country unchecked and unsystematically.
In our time this process has been reversed.   The country,
and with it sunshine, fresh air, trees, flowers and open spaces,
1 Whither Honolulu ?, 1938.